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LAUGHING GIRL AND A STUDY OF COIFFURE: 
A TERRACOTTA HEAD IN MUNICH. 

[Plate VI.] 



The small but altogether charming feminine head which our photo- 
type plate reproduces in the exact dimensions of the original is one 
to which my attention was called, two years ago, by the kindness of 
Professor W. von Christ. It then had all the fresh and stimulating 
interest that attaches to every new addition, even to the oldest and 
richest collection of antiquities ; for, when first shown to me, it had 
been but just acquired, together with some larger pieces, for the Royal 
Bavarian Antiquarium. 1 

The subject, in this stray relic of that miniature plastic art in which 
the discoveries of Tanagra have shown us that the Greeks excelled no 
less than in works of more ambitious scale and costlier materia^ is that 
least serious of all serious subjects, a laughing girl. The face, with its 
saucy twinkling eyes and smiling luscious lips half-puckered to a kiss, 
is full of mischief, and we suspect in the plump cheeks the rosiest of 
complexions. Assuredly we have not to deal with any mythological 
conception. This is not the head of any goddess, nor yet of an attendant 
on divinity, but of a simple mortal maid, decked out, indeed, as we shall 
see, in the gaiety of holiday attire. 

Yet a sceptical friend asks, what guarantee is there that we have 
here a daughter of Eve and not something in the way of youthful 
masculinity, e. g. y a young Dionysos. One could wish the preserva- 
tion of the completer form permitted him to refer the sceptic to all the 

1 This collection is one that no amateur should fail to visit on passing through 
Munich. Since its reorganization as one of the State institutions, and especially of 
recent years under the able direction of Prof, von Christ, this somewhat heterogeneous 
agglomeration of antiquities and smaller antiques of every kind and class (originally 
formed as the private collection of King Louis I) has not ceased to keep pace with 
recent discoveries by such judicious accretion as small and occasional appropriations 
will permit. Nevertheless, it is too much overshadowed by the vicinity of the larger 
collections of the Bavarian capital. 

It is a pleasure to give credit, for several suggestions pertinent to the subject of this 
paper, to the lively and sympathetic interest of its long-time Director and enthusiastic 
upholder, who is at once my own most valued teacher and friend. 
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features which Horace, reading in them the character of his friend's 
sweetheart, innocently extols : brachia et vultus terebesque suras. An 
unkind fate has left us only the neck and face intact, together with 
the hair, to which I shall revert. Still, since the lion may be con- 
jecturally reconstructed from an isolated claw : what principally goes 
to prove muliebrity of sex, in this instance, is the extreme softness, in 
their smallness, of all the lineaments. The one feature my doubting 
friend can reasonably adduce in support of his hesitation is the unfemi- 
nine thickness of the neck, as it presents itself in the front view of our 
plate ; but this very fault — for fault it certainly is — finds its explana- 
tion in the endeavor to reproduce a neck of unusually well-turned 
roundness, and fitted to comport w r ith the altogether feminine plump- 
ness of the chubby cheeks and sensitive double chin. I should lay 
most stress, however, on the formation of the eyes. One of the ancient 
writers on physiognomies distinguishes the sexual types of the human 
eye as to XeovrcoSe?, the leonine or masculine, and to /3o&Se9, the bo- 
vine or feminine. The characterization really pertains to the brow 
rather than to the ball of the eye and its more immediate framework, 
and it cannot be denied that in the case of our laughing girl the crite- 
rion is not at fault. Her eyes and eyelids are advanced so nearly to 
the level of the more protruding parts of her face as, in the profile 
view of our phototype, to catch as full an illumination as forehead, 
nose, or cheek. This effect is even enhanced by the softened outline 
of the lower lid. This is the rendering (familiar in the later Praxi- 
telean type of Aphrodite, the goddess of all womanly charms) of what 
the Greeks designate with the curious phrase to vypbv tcov dfifiaTcov, 
a locution which seems to cover whatever most pertains to the sensi- 
bility of the ocular organ. How much the expression of merriment 
produced by the upward contraction of the lower eyelids is helped by 
this softening of their outline, and how little it is confined to the mus- 
cles of the lower half of the face, will be plain if the reader will con- 
template the upper half by itself. 

The Anakreontic character in sculpture, whether on a large or on a 
miniature scale like that of the example under consideration, dates in 
the main from the third century B; c, and the many-sided elaboration 
its minor artists gave to the development and treatment that Skopas 
and Praxiteles had given, in the age of Alexander, to the kindred group 
of subjects offered by the god Dionysos and his riotous train. The 
famous bronze satyr from Pergamon, which Professor Furtwangler 
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has made the theme of a capital monograph, may serve as the type of 
that elaboration and of the part played in it by the artistic centres of 
Asia Minor. We shall, then, not be surprised if an Asiatic provenance 
be assigned to a terracotta that shows the essential characteristics of a 
figure from among the amorous band of the Dionysiac revellers trans- 
ferred to an every-day human subject of individualistic genre. It will 
be seen, further on, that what constitutes the most remarkable pecu- 
liarity of the little head points to the same Hellenistic rather than 
Hellenic region of the Greek world. To the unguaranteed particu- 
larization of Smyrna as the place of discovery of this terracotta, I can 
assign no value whatever, in view of the notorious unreliability of the 
sources of such market indications. We can accept the designation, 
at most, only as recording the place of purchase, i. e., as affording not 
more than corroborative warrant of an Asiatic origin that would other- 
wise have its only basis in reasonable conjecture. 

If the slave-trade supplied a strong sprinkling of barbarian blood 
in every Greek community, it was least of all lacking on the Asiatic 
shore, where a semi-Greek population had supplanted the already suf- 
ficiently heterogeneous native elements, and the art of the age to which 
I would assign the production of this figure notoriously applied its skill 
particularly to seizing and assimilating a variety of barbarian types. 
In view of this instance it is intelligible that there should have seemed 
to be a certain piquancy in the new models and their departure from 
a norm that the schools had followed long enough to make it tiresome. 
And the more naturally will barbarian blood be accounted for, if we 
consider our subject to have been a slave-girl. Her coiffure, unique 
as far as I know, will then appear to be one of the appurtenances 
of her barbarism. It is indeed curious, and more so, even, than the 
photograph betrays. Instead of any of the more or less familiar Greek 
coiffures of which Stackel berg collected the principal types in his Graeber 
der Hellenen, this terracotta offers an arrangement of feminine hair that 
is entirely new. The whole head was simply covered with aduncous 
prominences that scarcely differ from so many horns. Could they be 
called curls, their profusion would furnish a good type for one of An- 
dromache's (Bfjicoal ivTrXofcafiot: II. 9 xxii. 449) curly-headed serving- 
maidens. Were they knotted, another illusion would vanish with the 
certainty that curl-papers were known to antiquity also. Fragile forms 
thus uniting with fragility of material, the damage the little head has 
suffered through breakage is considerable. Scarcely any of the cornute 
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projections are intact. In one place, plainly visible in the profile view 
of the face on plate vi, a number are so fractured as to produce the 
misleading semblance of a non-existent ivy-wreath. In the Onomas- 
tikon of Polydeukes, apt to be so full of vocables, if not of information 
on such subjects, I find no term that could be applied to such a coif- 
fure as this. But a better than Polydeukes defines a certain mode of 
doing up the hair by the word icepas = " horn," and the wearer is no 
other than Paris, the Phrygian prince. 2 Apparently, the only published 
example of this style of head-dress is given by Helbig 3 on a male head, 
whose hair is done up in four Kepara, in less elaborate style than our 
head, which is divided into twenty such decorative appendages. 

Alfred Emerson. 
Miami University, 

Oxford, Ohio. 



2 Homer, Iliad, xi. 385 : To^6ra, \o)$7}T'fip, icepai ay\a4, irapSevomira — the abusive 
words ejaculated by Diomedes when Paris has wounded his foot. The scholiast 
(ARISTONIKOS) explains: " #ti Kepai ov rrj rpixl if'tA.cos, i a\\* y €fjL7r\0Kris ti y4vos" 

3 Das Homerische Epos aus dem Denkmalem erlautertj 2nd ed., pp. 241-2, fig. 74. 
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